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JUST WOMEN 

CHARACTERS 

Mrs. Warren 

Betty 

Mrs. Pickering 

Mrs. Lawty 

Mrs. Romney 

Lady Bloshire 

Clara 

Scene : The play takes place in the living room 
of the Warren home. It is during the 
early part of the Victorian period and Mrs. 
Warren's drawing-room is filled with atro- 
cious furniture of that period. At rise of 
curtain MRS. Warren is sitting before an 
open fire at the L. knitting. Clara comes 
in softly and lights the lamp on the table 
near the window at the back and pulls 
down the shades. 

MRS. Warren. Is that you, Clara? Will you 
please light the lamp — the big one. It is so 
dark here — the fog is very thick this afternoon ; 
although I have lived here for forty years, I de- 
clare I shall never get used to it. It is always 
dark in Northampton! (Clara gets as far as 
the door) Clara, will you pull the shades — one 
never knows who might look in — people are 
getting so bold nowadays — so bold. (Clara 
pulls the shades and starts out again) What 
time is it — the stage should be in at four or 
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thereabouts — do you suppose anything could 
have happened — happened in the fog, you 
know. Clara, do have a nice dinner to-night. 
Betty will be so tired, poor child. I am so glad 
the women of Northampton do not know she is 
coming to-day. It is such a long way, such an 
awfully long way to London — it must be all of 
two hundred miles. Oh yes, Clara, don't for- 
get to "make the tea rather strong to-night — not 
too strong — just so — and, Clara, we might have 
a little jelly with our meat to-night— current 
jelly — and you may use the best napkins — just 
to-night. We must not use the good ones too 
often as I want to keep them new for the 

Clara. For the what, ma'am? 

Mrs. Warren. Eh? What did you say, 
Clara? 

Clara. (Shouting) What is it you want to 
keep the new napkins for? 

Mrs. Warren. I want to keep them for the 
— never mind now, Clara, I just want to keep 
them. 

Clara. Yes ma'am. 

Mrs. Warren. Oh dear, I hope Betty will be 
satisfied with Northampton after living a year 
in London. It is so wild ! I have heard, rather 
indirectly, however, that it has become so noisy 
there — one actually must shout to be heard — 
imagine! Dear, dear, I know Betty will so 
enjoy the quiet of Northampton. But she was 
such a vivacious child — so full of life. 

Clara. And the devil ! 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, I am sure she will enjoy 
the quiet of Northampton. 

Clara. Gaud, ma'am, the biddies of North- 
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ampton can make more noise than all them 
trains in London town ! 

Mrs. Warren. Eh? What did you say, 
Clara? 

Clara. (Shouting into the ear trumpet) I 
said, ma'am, that Miss Betty should come back 
a very fine lady. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes indeed, Clara, yes in- 
deed. It was to one of the very best girls' 
schools in London. I was almost afraid to let 
her go alone. I really should have gone to take 
care of her. (Clara rolls her eyes heavenward) 
But her father, dear man, always wanted her 
to be well educated. He was a Warren, you 
know — a typical Warren — and dear Betty is so 
like her father. I hope it was for the best she 
went — it was sort of a memorial to her dear 
father. She always was a bright child, you 
known. A poetical sort of a child — she takes 
that from my side of the family. I shall never 
forget her first poem. I learned the first stanza. 
I think there must have been twenty or thirty 
in all. I sent it to the Times but they did not 
print it — art is becoming so dreadfully demo- 
cratic — the first stanza went: 

The mist is rising from the sea, 
The birds are wide awake, 
I take my pen in hand to write 
These verses for your sake. 

So,like Wordsworth, isn't it? And the punctua- 
tion was perfect, so beautiful and innocent. 

Clara. Lud ! How she can talk ! 

Mrs. Warren. Eh? What did you say, 
Clara? 
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Clara. (Shouting) I said nothing, ma'am. 

Mrs. Warren. (Raising her ear trumpet) 
I was sure I heard you making some sort of a 
noise, Clara. 

Clara. It — it must have been my asthma, 
ma'am. * 

Mrs. Warren. It is the fog, Clara. Have 
you done anything for it — try goose grease and 
flannel — rub it in well — the goose grease, I 
mean. 

Clara. Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. Warren. Have you heard the stage 
horn? Dear, dear — (Clara starts to go) Oh, 
and Clara, before you go will you hand me 
something to read — I'm so nervous. I must 
read something to soothe my nerves — do you 
suppose anything could have happened? 

Clara. (Taking up a magazine from the 
table) Here is the new Graphic, ma'am. 

MRS. Warren. No — no — I'm really afraid 
to read these magazines and newspapers — they 
are so full of accidents and murders and rob- 
beries — and weddings. No, Clara, I'll read my 
Bible — it is such a comfort — such a comfort. 
(Clara hands her the Bible from the table and 
starts out) Book of Job — Book of Job. (The 
knocker is heard) There, that must be Betty 
• — and we did not hear the stage horn.1 (Clara 
goes out. Mrs. Warren fumbles with her 
Bible) 

Clara. (From the door) It's the new min- 
ister's wife, ma'am, Mrs. Pickering. 

Mrs. Warren. Eh? 

Clara. (Shouting in the trumpet) Mrs. 
Pickering. 

Mrs. Warren. Oh yes, yes, Mrs. Pickering 
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— have her come in, Clara. And Clara — here, 
put my Bible on the table in a conspicuous place 
— but not too conspicuous — just so. 

(Clara thumps down the Bible on the table 
and goes out.) 

Mrs. Pickering. (A demure, emaciated 
little woman enters from the door at the back. 
She bows) Mrs. Warren, good afternoon. 

Mrs. Warren. Come up to the fire, Mrs. 
Pickering. It is so damp outside. I wonder 
that more of us are not sick abed. 

Mrs. Pickering. (Rolling her eyes heaven- 
ward) God is good to his lambs. 

Mrs. Warren. Eh? Your lower limbs? 
Yes, now that you speak of it, that is where I 
suffer most. 

Mrs. Pickering. You are so confidential. 

Mrs. Warren. One should really wear a 
flannel underskirt these days. 

Mrs. Pickering. Yes, speaking of flannels, 
that is just what I tell my husband. We have 
just finished packing another big box of heavy 
underwear and Bibles for the starving South 
Sea Islanders. They are so illiterate! 

Mrs. Warren. Literature? No, I only read 
my Bible. 

Mrs. Pickering. • (Dismissing the misunder- 
standing with a wave of her hand) I heard 
from my Mary that you were expecting your 
daughter home from London on the stage from 
Bedford — you will excuse my late call — I am 
so anxious to meet your Betty, so anxious. 

Mrs. Warren. Will you speak a little 
louder, Mrs. Pickering? I am sure you must 
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be saying something, though I can't hear a 
word — not too loud — just so. 

Mrs. Pickering. (Shouting into the trum- 
pet) I say I am so anxious to meet your Betty. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, we are expecting the 
dear child home to-day. I wonder if anything 
could have happened — it's such a long way 
from London to Northampton — such a very 
long way. 

Mrs. Pickering. But you know there is a 
railroad as far as Bedford now. 

Mrs. Warren. A what, Mrs. Pickering? 

Mrs. Pickering. A railroad. 

Mrs. Warren. (With horror and indigna- 
tion) You really don't mean a steam rail ? 

Mrs. Pickering. Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Warren. Oh, but I know Betty would 
be far too sensible to ride on a steam railroad 
— it is just like taking one's life into one's own 
hands. What can people be thinking of to ride 
upon such things? Really I'm so worried — 
and the coach should be here — the world is 
coming to be so unreliable. (The knocker is 
heard) Oh, can that be Betty? No, she would 
surely come right in. One need not stand on 
ceremony in one's own home — that is, not too 
much, just a certain amount, you know, Mrs. 
Pickering, is good for the training of any well- 
bred child, not too much, you understand — or 
too little — just so. 

Clara. (Entering and shouting in the trum- 
pet) Mrs. Lawty, ma'am. 

Mrs. Warren. Oh, Mrs. Lawty; have her 
come right in, Clara — and Clara, will you bring 
my black shawl? It is folded away in the chest 
— and Clara, be careful with it. (Clara goes 
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out) It is a beautiful shawl. Mr. Warren 
brought it all the way from India — before we 
were married. I want Betty to have it when 

she 

Mrs. Lawty. (Entering quietly and bow- 
ing) Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Pickering. (Going to 
Mrs. Warren) I have brought you over a bit 
of mint jelly. 

Mrs. Warren. Thank you, Mrs. Lawty, you 
are so kind. Oh, it's jelly. Do sit down, Mrs. 
Lawty. 

Mrs. Lawty. My Nellie had it from Mrs. 
Pickering's Mary who got it from your Clara 
that your dear daughter Betty is coming home 
from London to-day. I am so anxious to see 
the dear child. 

Mrs. Warren. Chill — no, you don't really 
mean it, Mrs. Lawty? 

Mrs. Lawty. (Shouting) I say my Nellie 
had it from Mrs. Pickering's Mary who got it 
from your Clara that dear Betty is coming 
home to-day — the dear child. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, she is coming to-day. 
Did you hear anything else — concerning Betty, 
I mean, of course? 

Mrs. Lawty. (With deep interest) Oh, is 
there more ? 

Mrs. Warren. You will pardon me but it's 
a secret, so to speak, for the present. 

Mrs. Lawty. Yes, yes. But, my dear Mrs. 
Warren, there should be no secrets between 
friends. 

Mrs. Warren. But you know it is really 
Betty's secret — not mine. 

Mrs. Lawty. (To Mrs. Pickering) Secrets 
are so disconcerting! (To MRS. Warren) But 
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you know I am so interested in Betty and every- 
thing that concerns her, so interested. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, yes. 

Mrs. Lawty. (To Mrs. Pickering) Strange 
tales concerning Betty have come down from 
London. She is so ambitious — socially, I mean. 
Oh dear, I hope she has done nothing indiscreet. 

Mrs. Warren. Things seem to happen so 
rapidly I can hardly realize Betty is a grown 
woman. 

Mrs. Lawty. I wonder if the past year has 
changed her much. (Shouting) Changed her 
much. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, indeed, Mrs. Lawty, yes, 
indeed — everything has changed — the world 
is positively going round so fast that it makes 
me giddy. (Confidentially) I hear that North- 
ampton is actually to have lights in the street ! 

Mrs. Lawty. Is it possible? Indeed there 
will soon be no privacy in the world. 

Mrs. Pickering. Terrible! 

Mrs. Lawty. I was reading in the Times 
that in London they are using trams without 
horses now. 

Mrs. Warren. Eh? 

Mrs. Lawty. I say in London they have 
trams without horses. 

Mrs. Warren. Oh, dear, I wonder if any- 
thing could have happened. 

Mrs. Pickering. I should never risk my 
life on one! It is a contrivance of the devil — 
the world is becoming so wicked ! 

Mrs. Warren. Trams without horses — 
steam railroads! It was wicked of me to let 
Betty go without my care — I should have gone 
to look after her, but of course 
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MRS. Lawty. Little good that would have 
done. . (Shouting) Why right here in North- 
ampton they are covering our main street with 
a new sort of covering — just like glass. I de- 
clare that I, for one, shall never walk on it. 

Mrs. Pickering. Nor I. When I shop I 
shall go the back way. Modern improvements 
indeed ! 

Mrs. Lawty. Modern exterminators! 

Mrs. Warren. Is that the knocker? I won- 
der who that can be. Clara, Clara ! 

CLARA. (Entering from the back) It's Mrs. 
Romney, ma'am. 

Mrs. Warren. Have her come right in, 
Clara. This is a surprise. We did not think 
that the ladies of Northampton knew of Betty's 
return to-day. 

Mrs. Romney. (Entering with gusto) How 
do you do, Mrs. Warren. Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Pickering and Mrs. Lawty. (To Mrs. Warren) 
I heard that Betty was to return to-day — that 
is I had a rather unauthentic report of it. You 
see, I got it from my Sadie who had it from 
Mrs. Lawty's Nellie who got it from Mrs. Pick- 
ering's Mary who had it from Clara that Betty 
would be home on to-day's coach. I am so anxi- 
ous to see the dear child and to hear the news 
of London. Things really happen there, you 
know. Northampton is so annoying and boring 
at times — nothing ever happens here — it is 
only reported to have happened. 

Mrs. Lawty. Servants are such gossips! 

Mrs. Romney. But so unreliable! They 
always seem to miss the essential thing — the 
thing of particular interest, so to speak. 
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MRS. LAWTY. Of particular interest? 

Mrs. Romney. Of course. It is not Betty's 
return that interests me so much as why she is 
returning two months earlier than she expected. 

Mrs. Lawty. There seems to be some 
secrecy in the whole affair. 

Mrs. Romney. Secrecy? 

Mrs. Warren. Do sit down Mrs. Romney — 
you nutter about so. 

Mrs. Romney. Flutter! Indeed! 

Mrs. Warren. Do sit down, Mrs. Romney. 

Mrs. Romney. (Sitting) Really I can't stay 
.very long. / have just stopped in for a few mo- 
ments after having tea with Lady Bloshire, a 
most interesting person. 

Mrs. Pickering. And so refined. 

Mrs. Romney. Her Ladyship is so interest- 
ing and knows so much of London life, you 
know. Her son is returning from London in a 
few days — and Lady Bloshire is so happy. 

Mrs. Pickering. Indeed she must be a true 
mother. She should be very happy to think 
that her son would come back to her from 
wicked London. 

Mrs. Romney. Wicked, indeed, Mrs. Pick- 
ering ! It is no such thing — London is glorious ! 
His Lordship does not intend to stay here long, 
simply coming down on business, I think her 
Ladyship said — one is so busy when one is a 
Lord. He goes into the House next winter, you 
know. 

Mrs. Lawty. Fancy one caring for London 
when one can have the quiet and refinement of 
Northampton. 

Mrs. Romney. I was raised in London — 
Northampton — bah! (The ladies, except Mrs. 
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Warren, loho has fallen asleep, spring to their 
feet) Pardon me, ladies. Pray be seated. My 
temper does overcome me at times. 

Mrs. Pickering. Indeed ! Temper is an at- 
tribute of the devil ! You should do all in your 
power to overcome it. 

Mrs. Lawty. If you will pardon me, Mrs. 
Romney, I should say that you show your Lon- 
don raising most emphatically at times. 

Mrs. Romney. Pray let us continue our 
most interesting conversation. By the by, have 
you met the new young doctor? Dr. Twing? A 
most learned young man — just down from 
Oxford. 

Mrs. Lawty. Indeed — and from London — 
young men are not what they were when I was 
a girl. 

Mrs. Romney. I am sure Betty and he 
would be such good friends. It might be a 
match, you know — and that would keep him in 
Northampton perhaps. We should really do all 
we can to keep a few interesting people in our 
town. 

Mrs. Pickering. I hope he will prove a 
steady young man. If he is there will be very 
little time for his playing around with the 
belles of Northampton — what with new pave- 
ments and street lamps, horseless trams and 
steam coaches, not to mention births and deaths, 
there will be enough to keep many doctors busy. 

Mrs. Lawty. (Whispering) Betty was far 
too vivacious for any young gentleman before 
she left for London. There is nothing more dis- 
couraging to a man than a vivacious wife. I do 
hope for Mrs. Warren's sake that Betty has set- 
tled down, but from the things I have heard I 
fear she hasn't. 
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Mrs. Romney. Have you heard anything— 
anything interesting? 

Mrs. Lawty. Nothing directly. But I un- 
derstand Betty is very popular with the young 
gentlemen of London and 

Mrs. Romney. Indeed! 

Mrs. Lawty. And I understand the gentle- 
men of London are, er — er, well, very different 
from the young gentlemen of Northampton. 

Mrs. Romney. (A little bitterly) Oh, you 
know it is so easy to be a saint — a Northamp- 
ton saint — I really think it takes a rather clever 
person to be devilish ! 

Mrs. Pickering. (Protestingly) Mrs. 
Romney ! 

Clara. (Entering from the door at the L.) 
Here, ma'am, is your shawl. 

Mrs. Warren. (Awakening) Eh? What? 
Oh, yes, my shawl — put it over my shoulders, 
Clara — it will keep me warm — but not too 
warm — just so. Pardon me, ladies, I just shut 
my eyes to keep out the light — your conversa- 
tion was so interesting and so refined. (The 
coach horn sounds. CLARA runs to the window 
and looks out) Clara come away from the win- 
dow! 

Clara. (Shouting in the trumpet) It's the 
coach, ma'am, it's the coach! 

Mrs. Warren. Is it really, Clara? Oh, 
ladies, I am so happy to know that nothing has 
happened. Clara, will you put a little coal on 
the fire — just poke it up a bit, you know — that 
is, not too much, but just so, Clara. Clara, light 
the candles in the hall — not all of them, Clara — 
just two. 

(Clara goes out.) 
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Mrs. Romney. I am so anxious to hear the 
gossip of dear old London. 

Mrs. Lawty. How familiar ! 

Mrs. Warren. (Rising and going to the 
ivindow) Ladies, you really must pardon me — 
I shall only look once, just a peep — I am so wor- 
ried, you know, and so anxious — yes, there she 
is, ladies — ladies, I can hardly contain myself 
—the dear child — oh, she looks so healthy — just 
like her father, dear man, so like her father. 
(She goes to her chair by the fire and assumes 
a queenly air of expectancy. There is a loud, 
clear laugh from the Mil.) 

Betty. (From the hall) Dear, dear Clara 
— a lot of ladies, where? Oh, but you mustn't 
say that, Clara — a glorious time, yes, it was 
ripping. Is mother in here, Clara? Yes, yes, 
yes. 

(The ladies look at each other dumbfounded.) 

Mrs. Lawty. I am afraid she has not 
changed for the better. (This in a whisper. 
Betty stands framed in the doorway. She is 
dressed in an enormous hoop skirt, lace mitts 
and a high poke hat. She is followed by Clara 
who carries band boxes and portmanteaux) 

Betty. Mother! Ladies! (She runs to her 
mother) Dear, dear, dear old mumsey darling. 

Mrs. Warren. Betty, dear, you are home 
again — can it really be you, dear, dear child — 
you look so fresh and happy — and healthy. 

Mrs. Lawty. Overly healthy ! 

Mrs. Warren. So fresh and healthy — but 
Betty, dear, what have you on your face? 

Betty. Nothing, mother dear — does it 
show? 
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Mrs. Pickering. Powder! 

Mrs. Warren. Betty dear, you see the 
ladies of Northampton are here to see you. 

Mrs. Lawty. Rather to see you, Mrs. War- 
ren. 

Mrs. Warren. Mrs. Pickering, my daugh- 
ter Betty — Mrs. Pickering. 

Mrs. Pickering. How do you do, Miss 
Betty. 

Betty. (Curtsying) Mrs. Pickering — Mrs. 

Romney, Mrs. Lawty 

Mrs. Romney, Mrs. Lawty 

Mrs. Romney. Betty, dear, what is the news 
of London? 

Betty. Oh, there is so much to tell of Lon- 
don, you know. 

Mrs. Romney. Yes, yes, of course. London 
is much larger than Northampton. (With a 
withering look at Mrs. Lawty) Though some 
people don't realize it. 

Betty. And so many lovely people live in 
London. 

Mrs. Romney. (With a withering look at 
Mrs. Pickering who squirms) So many inter- 
esting people. 

Mrs. Lawty. (Coldly) But so few — er — 
wholly refined people. 

Mrs. Romney. Indeed ! 

Mrs. Lawty. Betty dear, we have heard so 
many tales of you and 

Betty. (With a little catch of her breath) 
And whom ? 

Mrs. Lawty. And London. 

Betty. (Glancing at her mother) Oh! 

Mrs. Romney. Did you see the queen? 

Betty. Indeed, Mrs. Romney, many times. 
She is a beautiful young girl. 
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MRS. Lawty. How slightingly you talk of 
royalty ! 

Mrs. Pickering. London is becoming so 
dreadfully democratic. 

Mrs. Warren. Betty dear, I am so glad to 
have you home again — so happy — I have been 
so worried — I hope you will like Northampton 
better now. 

BETTY. (Looking at the women and then go- 
ing close to her mother) No, mumsey, I am 
sure I never shall. 

Mrs. Warren. You must be tired, dear. 

Betty. No, dear, not very. You see I took 
the steam rail as far as Bedford — Oh, mumsey, 
it was ripping ! You surely must go to London 
soon. We went all of fifteen miles in an hour 
sometimes ! 

Mrs. Warren. Betty, how could you? 

Betty. But, mumsey, it was glorious — just 
like flying — and mumsey, we ate on the train. 
Oh, it was such fun! 

Mrs. Lawty. Fancy having one's dinner 
pulled on ahead of one, like a dog chasing his 
tail! 

MRS. Romney. Next we will be having beds 
on these trains. 

Mrs. Pickering. Never! 

Mrs. Lawty. Can you imagine one undoing 
one's bodice in such a public place? 

Mrs. Pickering. For shame — how can you 
think of such terrible things and speak of them 
aloud before this young lady — and before all 
of us? 

Mrs. Romney. But my dear Mrs. Picker- 
ing, can't you see that we are in a new era and 
that the past is irrevocable? 
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Mrs. Lawty. Not in Northampton, thank 
heaven. Here there are a few sane people. 

Mrs. Warren. Betty, did you have Clara 
take your portmanteau to your room? 

Betty. Yes, mumsey dear, three of them. 

Mrs. Warren. Betty! Whatever possessed 
you — what can you ever do with three of them. 

Betty. They are full of clothes, mumsey; 
dresses and bonnettes — beautiful ones — pink 
and blue and lavender. 

Mrs. Pickering. Dress is a tool of the devil. 
Now in the South Sea Islands they 

Mrs. Warren. But what can you ever do< 
with them all — wherever can you wear so many 
dresses? Indeed I do not know how it is in 
London, but in Northampton Sunday still comes 
but once a week — now when I was your age I 
had a nice, a very nice one for Sundays, a 
white one for christenings and a black one for 
Northampton funerals. But I suppose when 
one is about to be 

Betty. (Covering her mother's mouth with 
her hand — lovingly shaking her finger at MRS. 
Warren) Sh — sh — mumsey dear, we must 
have more color. It will not be so dark and 
dreary in Northampton soon. Lord Bloshire 
has seen to it that we have street lights, just 
like they have in London. Oh, he is going to 
bring so many improvements to Northampton 
— perhaps next year the steam rail will be ex- 
tended from Bedford. 

Mrs. Lawty. You don't mean, child, that 
we may have one of those horrid noisy things 
coming into Northampton? 

Betty. Lord Bloshire is going to do every- 
thing to make Northampton a modern town. 
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Mrs. Pickering. Modern indeed! 

Mrs. Lawty. (Sweetly) But perhaps his 
Lordship knows best. 

Mrs. Romney. Yes, he probably knows what 
we need more than we do ourselves. He has 
spent so much of his life in London. 

Mrs. Lawty. But think of the people of 
questionable character such a public affair 
might bring to Northampton. One will not be 
able to -venture beyond one's own garden. 

Betty. But really, ladies, such things are 
for the best. Don't you really want to see 
Northampton a modern town ? 

Mrs. Pickering. Modern, my dear, but not 
too modern. Now in the South Sea Islands, 
you know, the cannibals 

Mrs. Romney. Well, I sincerely hope some- 
thing happens to make Northampton modern 
— and interesting. 

MRS. Lawty. Mrs. Romney, it is interest- 
ing. Besides being a beautiful town it is the 
site of the Bloshires, one of England's oldest 
families. A most important asset I should say. 
(With sarcasm) But then, of course, when one 
has been raised in London 

Mrs. Romney. Betty dear, you seem to be 
very familiar with the affairs of his Lordship. 
Is it possible that you could have seen him in 
London ? 

Betty. Yes, Mrs. Romney. 
MRS. Romney. But surely you had no occa- 
sion to talk to him, Betty? 
Betty. Yes, Mrs. Romney. 
Mrs. Lawty. Girls are becoming so bold 

nowadays. Now when I was a girl I never 

Mrs. Romney. How interesting, and what 
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did he say, Miss Betty, the time you talked to 
him? 

Betty. I just don't remember all he said, 
Mrs. Romney, but of course he was very anxi- 
ous to hear about Northampton again. His 
father and mine were great friends, you know. 

Mes. Lawty. I suppose even a Lord must 
condescend to speak to the "people from his 
home place. I think it is rather impertinent 
that 

Mrs. Romney. And did he speak of the 
people, the best people, of course, of Northamp- 
ton, Betty? 

Betty. I remember very distinctly that he 
asked 

Ladies. (On the very edges of their chairs) 
Yes, yes, yes 

Betty. He asked me if all the fogies of 
Northampton were still alive. 

Mrs. Lawty. Fogies — now I wonder what 
he could have meant by that — I hope it is com- 
plimentary. 

Mrs. Pickering. It sounds doubtful. 

Mrs. Romney. I was at tea with her Lady- 
ship this afternoon. His Lordship is coming 
down from London soon. 

Betty. Yes, I know. 

Mrs. Romney. Oh, then you must have seen 
the Times — they always publish such interest- 
ing things about the nobility. 

Betty. I saw his Lordship before I left 
London. 

Mrs. Romney. Oh, then perhaps 

Mrs. Warren. Betty dear, I'm sure the 
ladies will pardon you if you care to go to your 
room, though I'm sure their conversation is 
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most interesting. You must be very tired. 
Clara has put a little fire in the grate, dear. 
(She calls) Clara, Clara! 

CLARA. (Entering from the L.) Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. Warren. Will you please see that Miss 
Betty's room is cozy — and, Clara, don't forget 
the hot water. 

Clara. I won't, ma'am. 

Mrs. Warren. Ladies, you will excuse 
Betty? 

(They all nod.) 

Betty. If you please, ladies, I should so like 
to dress. 

MRS. Romney. Yes, indeed, Betty, I am 
sorry you do not know more of London gossip. 
I would ask you over to tea but I am really so 
busy these days. 

Mrs. Pickering. I hope I shall see you at 
church. You must forgive me if I do not call 
again soon, there is so much to do in our foreign 
mission work. 

MRS. Lawty. Good day, Miss Betty. I trust 
you will feel at home in Northampton. I shall 
no doubt see you again before the summer is 
over — Northampton is not a large place. 

Betty. You are all so kind. (She turns at 
the door and throws her mother a kiss, bows to 
the ladies) Au revoir, ladies. 

Mrs. Warren. Dear child, so delicate. 

Mrs. Lawty. Ugh, the impertinent little 
creature — putting on her fine airs. 

MRS. Romxey. Did you hear her talk of his 
Lordship, just as if she were real well acquaint- 
ed with him. I suppose she will be telling us 
next that she had an audience with the queen. 

Mrs. Pickering. Of course, I do not know 
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the child very well, but I do believe that it is 
not best to send girls away from home for their 
schooling — they become so bold and so vain. 
Did you hear her telling her mother about her 
dresses, as if clothes were the only thing in the 
world. 

Mrs. Lawty. I feel so sorry for her mother, 
so quiet and unassuming. I am afraid Betty 
will drive her to her grave before her time. 
Well, I hope she will not try her airs before 
Lady Bloshire, because — did Lady Bloshire, by 
any chance, mention her while you were there 
this afternoon? 

MRS. Romney. Let me see — come to think 
of it, I believe she did say something, but I am 
sure it was something trivial. 

Mrs. Lawty. Of course. 

MRS. Romney. I was so interested to hear 
about his Lordship that I paid little attention 
to anything else. It seems he is very much in 
love — her Ladyship did not mention who with 
— however, I daresay some very fine London 
lady. 

Mrs. Warren. Do you not think dear Betty 
is a little lady? Her father, dear man, would 
have been so proud of her I'm sure. 

Mrs. Pickering. , (Shouting) I hope it is 
for the best she went away. 

Mrs. Lawty. (Shouting) Indeed I hope 
she has learned something from her books. 

Mrs. Romney. (Shouting) She knows so 
little about London society I trust she has been 
diligent in her studies. Really I must be go- 
ing, Mrs. Warren. I suppose you do not go out 
very often now, but if you do happen to be out 
come in and see me sometime. 
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Mrs. Warren. Yes, yes, but I get out very 
little these days — and I will have so much to 
say to dear Betty. I am sure Betty will be 
over, however. 

Mrs. Romney. (Shouting) I shall be glad 
to have you come over, Mrs. Warren. I am 
having a tea for her Ladyship next week so you 
will pardon me, I am sure, if I am too busy to 
receive callers. 

Mrs. Pickering. (Shouting) I must be go- 
ing, Mrs. Warren, I really must. I hope Betty 
will come to church every Sunday. 

MRS. Lawty. (Shouting) Good day, Mrs. 
Warren, good day. This little chat with you 
this afternoon has been most entertaining. I 
hope I shall see Betty again some time, but in- 
deed I expect to be so busy the next few weeks 
that I shall be unable to do any entertaining. 

(The knocker is heard — the women look at each 
other in surprise.) 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, yes, ladies, do come in 
often now that 

Clara. (Entering from the back. She looks 
at the women and then at Mrs. Warren as if 
she would rather not speak) It's Lady Bloshire, 
ma'am — her Ladyship. 

Mrs. Warren. Oh, Lady Bloshire. Oh, have 
her come right in, Clara. Oh, and Clara, please 
call Betty, I know her Ladyship will be so glad 
to see the dear child. (The ladies resume their 
seats) And Clara, tell her to dress her hair — 
not too much — just so — and light all the candles 
in the hall — Clara, you may serve tea — tea in 
the Chelsea china. 
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(Clara holds her head high as she passes the 
ladies.) 

The Ladies. Oh, her Ladyship. Oh — ah — 
oh — I shall stay a little longer — yes, really — no 
— is it possible? — etc. 

Lady Bloshire. (Bowing from doorway) 
.Mrs. Warren — Ladies of Northampton. (She 
talks with an air of superiority, yet she is a 
motherly woman) 

All. (Rising and bowing) Your Ladyship. 

Mrs. Warren. Pray be seated, Lady Blo- 
shire. 

Lady Bloshire. Thank you, Mrs. Warren. 
It is indeed a pleasure to see you so well. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes, yes — I am glad to see 
you well, Lady Bloshire — I am feeling much 
better — happier now that Betty is home again. 

Lady Bloshire. And you should, Mrs. War- 
ren, she is such a little fairy. I shall be glad 
to see her again, we had such a wonderful time 
when I was in London. The dear child enjoyed 
everything so much it was really a joy to see 
her so happy. I am so glad she has returned to 
Northampton, but I am afraid we shall be 
unable to keep her with us long, my son is so 
determined that they live in London. 

« 
(The ladies look at each other in amazement.) 

Mrs. Warren. So Betty told me in her let- 
ters, but I am really afraid to have her go so 
far away from home. Indeed I shall not think 
of it until the time comes. 

Lady Bloshire. But when one is married, 
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Mrs. Warren However, I hope we shall 

see them often. 

Mrs. Warren. Yes indeed, yes indeed. 

Mrs. Romney. Did your Ladyship say 
something of marriage? 

Lady Bloshire. Did I really? There now, 
how stupid of me — and nothing was to be said 
for the present — please forget 

Betty. (Entering and running to Lady 
Bloshire) Lady Bloshire ! 

Lady Bloshire. Dear, dear child. (She 
kisses her) 

Mrs. Lawty. (Shouting to Lady Bloshire) 
We are so sure the last year — I beg your par- 
don — (She drops her voice) has been so bene- 
ficial to dear Betty. 

Mrs. Pickering. Indeed Northampton is 
proud of her. 

Mrs. Romney. She is so cultured and re- 
fined. 

Betty. Please, please, ladies. You are all 
too kind. 

Lady Bloshire. Dear child, it is good to 
have you with us again. 

Betty. And to be with you. 

Mrs. Romney. Betty dear, I do so want you 
to come to my tea. 

Mrs. Lawty. I hope we can arrange soon to 
have a little party for 

Mrs. Pickering. The ladies of our auxiliary 
will be so proud to have you join them. 

Betty. Thank you, ladies, thank you, but I 
shall have so much to do, you know, you will ex- 
cuse me I am sure if 

Clara. (Entering with the tea things) The 
tea, ma'am. 
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MRS. Waeren. Oh, yes — please serve it, 
Clara. Dear, dear, you all look so happy — I 
really wish I could hear better — I must miss so 
much that is interesting — dear, dear 

Mrs. Romney. I hear that we are really 
going to have street lights, your Ladyship. 

Mrs. Pickering. Indeed it will be a great 
blessing to have some light in Northampton. 

Mrs. Lawty. And perhaps a steam rail. 

Mrs. Romney. That will bring us so much 
closer to London, so much closer to civilization. 

(The ladies with cups in their hands gather 
around Lady Bloshire and Betty; there 
is a continual buzz of Oh's and Ah's as the 
curtain descends.) 



The Famous Mrs. Fair 

A play in 4 acts. By James Forbes, author of "The Com- 
muters", "The Traveling Salesman", etc. 3 males, 10 females, 
ji interiors. Costumes modern. Flays 2% hours. 

Mrs. Fair was a major abroad and won a medal for bravery. 
Her husband was displeased when Mrs. Fair came home to a 
fame which lifted her out of his life. The dissatisfaction grew 
as she became absorbed in public functions. Mr. Forbes traces 
the widening of the rift between husband and wife with great 
skill in the first two acts. These are light comedy. In the third 
the mood becomes serious and we find that Mrs. Fair's absence 
from home has set the husband to philandering and the daugh- 
ter to intimacy with a gay set. Indeed, only through the joint 
efforts of husband and wife to save the girl from danger, is 
harmony again established. 

A true comedy, written with keen insight. Royalty, $35.00. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Nothing But the Truth 

Comedy in 3 acts. By James Montgomery. 5 males, 6 fe- 
males. Costumes, modern. 2 interiors. Plays 2% hours. 

Is it possible to tell the absolute truth — even for twenty- 
four hours? It is — at least Bob Bennett, hero of "Nothing But 
the Truth", accomplished the feat. The bet he made with his 
business partners, and the trouble he got into is the subject of 
William Collier's tremendous comedy hit. "Nothing But the 
Truth" can be whole-heartedly recommended as one of the 
most sprightly, amusing and popular comedies. Royalty, $25.00. 
Price, 60 cents. 

On the Hiring Line 

Comedy in 3 acts, by Harvey O'Higgins and Harriet Ford. 
5 males, 4 females. 1 interior. Costumes, modern. Plays 2*4 
hours. 

Sherman Fessenden, unable to induce servants to remain at 
his Jersey home, hits upon the expedient of ens-aging- detectives 
as domestics. 

His second wife, an actress, weary of the country, has suc- 
ceeded in discouraging- every other cook and butler against 
remaining long, believing that she will convince her husband 
that country life is dead. So she is deeply disappointed when 
she finds she cannot discourage the new servants. 

The sleuths, believing they are called to report on those living 
with the Fessendens, warn Fessenden that his wife has been 
receiving love-notes from an actor friend, and that his daughter 
is planning to elope with a supposed thief. 

One sleuth causes an uproar making a mess of the situations 
he has witnessed. Fessenden, however, has learned a lesson 
and is willing to leave the servant problem to his wife. 

Enjoyed long runs in New York and Chicago. Royalty, $25.00. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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Dulcy 



Comedy in 3 acts. By George S. Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly (with a bow to Franklin F. Adams), S males, 3 females. 
1 interior. Costumes, modern. Flays 2% hours. 

In her determination to help her husband and friends Dulcy 
plans a week-end party. They are an ill-assorted group, such' 
as only a Dulcinea could summon about her. Their brief asso- 
ciation becomes a series of hilarious tragedies. It is Dulcy's 
final blunder which unexpectedly crowns her efforts with success. 

Meanwhile she has all but ruined her husband's plans to 
put through a big merger with a rich capitalist. Among her 
guests is a rapturous scenario writer who conspires to elope 
with the daughter of the capitalist, who loathes motion pic-, 
tures. The rich young man from Newport, who Dulcy thinks 
may be useful in assisting the capitalist's wife to write for the 
films, turns out to be an escaped lunatic. The ex-convict butler 
steals a necklace. Everything goes wrong. But the most ex- 
quisite torture she inflicts is when she invites the scenario 
writer to recite one of his hectic plots to music played by the 
lunatic. It is with this that the play reaches its highest level 
of satirical fun. 

"Dulcy" ran for a season in New York, and is now on tour 
throughout the United States and Canada. Royalty, §25.00. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Come Out of the Kitchen 

Comedy in 3 acts, adapted by A. E. Thomas from the story 
by Alice Duer Miller. 6 males, 5 females. 3 interiors. Cos- 
tumes, modern. Plays 2y s hours. 

"Come Out of the Kitchen," with Ruth Chatterton in the 
leading role, made a notable success on its production by Henry 
Miller in New York. It was also a great success in London. A 
most ingenious and entertaining comedy. We strongly recom- 
mend it for amateur production. Royalty, $35.00. Price, 75 
cents. 



Kempy 



Comedy in 3 acts, by J. C. Nugent and Elliott Nugent. 4 
males, 4 females. . 1 interior throughout. Costumes, modern. 
Flays 2% hours. 

The story is about a highfalutin daughter who in a fit of 
pique marries the young plumber-architect, who comes to fix 
the water pipe, just because he "understands" her, having 
read her book and sworn to marry the authoress. But in that 
story lies all the humor that kept the audience laughing every 
second. 

The amateur acting rights are reserved for the present in 
all cities and towns where there are stock companies. Royalty 
will be quoted on application for those cities and towns where 
it may be presented by amateurs. Price, 75 cents. 
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Tweedles 

A delightful comedy in 3 acts, by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson. 5 males, 4 females. 1 Interior. Costumes, 
modern. Time 2% hours. 

Julian, scion of the blue-blooded Castleburys, fails in love 
with Winsoru Tweedle, daughter of the oldest family in a village 
in Maine. The Tweedles name has been rooted in the community 
for 200 years, and the family look down on "summer people" 
with the vigor that only "summer boarder" communities know. 

The Castleburys are aghast at the possibility of a match, and 
call on the Tweedles to argue against the alliance. Mr. Castle- 
bury explains the barrier of social caste, and the elder Tweedles 
takes it that these summer folk are terrified at the social emi- 
nence of the, Tweedles. 

Tweedle generously agrees to cooperate with the Castleburys 
to prevent the match. But Winsora brings her father to realize 
that the Castleburys look upon THEM as inferiors. The old 
man threatens vengeance, but is checkmated when Julian un- 
earths family skeletons from the Tweedles closet. Also, Win- 
sora takes the matter into her own hands and outfaces the old 
man. So the youngsters go forth triumphant. 

The amateur acting rights arc reserved for the present in all 
cities and towns where there are stock companies. Royalty 
will be quoted on application for those cities and towns where 
it may be presented by amateurs. Price, 75 cents. 



Little Women 



A charming' play in 4 acts by Marion De Forest, dramatized 
from 'Louisa M. Alcott's famous, story. 5 males, 7 females. 1 
easy interior and 1 easy exterior. Costumes 1869. Plays 2*& 
hours. 

"Little Women" is the most human and delightful story 
of a family of girls ever written. A classic of childhood's 
foibles and follies, it touches a responsive chord in the hearts 
of the younger generation. Yet it is a tale that moves fathers 
and mothers quite as deeply, for the story may well be char- 
acterized as the finest delineation of family love and loyalty. 

Produced with tremendous success in the Playhouse, New 
York, where it enjoyed a long run, and was afterwards toured 
for several seasons. Royalty, $25.00. Price, 75 cents. 

His Majesty Bunker Bean 

Farcical comedy in 4 acts. By Lee Wilson Dodd, from the 
novel by Harry Leon Wilson. 12 males, 6 females. 4 interiors. 
Costumes, modern. Plays 2*4 hours. Those who have laughed 
immoderately at the story will be amused by the play, which 
tells of a cowed and credulous youth who became kingly when 
he was tricked into believing himself a reincarnation of Napol- 
eon. Ran at Astor Theatre, New York, after 25 weeks in Chica- 
go. A delightful and wholesome farce comedy. Royalty, $25.00. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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Golden Days 



A comedy of youth, in 4 acts, by Sidney Toler and Marion 
Short. 7 males, 10 females. 3 interiors. Costumes modern. 
Plays 2% hours. 

"Golden Days" is a play with all the charm of youth. It 
enjoyed a run of sixteen weeks in Chicago, then came to New 
York, with Helen Hayes as "Mary Anne". Royalty, $25.00. Price, 
75 cents. 

The Intimate Strangers 

A delightful comedy in 3 acts, by Booth Tarkington. 4 
males, 4 females. 2 interiors. Costumes, modern. Flays 2% 
hours. 

Beginning with the girl of yesterday and a lawyer of uncer- 
tain age, stranded in a railway station, half starved and uncer- 
tain of the future, because a hurricane wrecked railway 
hopes on both the main and branch line, it carries the audi- 
ence to the home of the girl, where, with delicious comedy, 
the blase lawyer is tortured into submission, after he has dared 
doubt the age of the girl whose hand he kissed the night before. 

Having expressed a sharp opinion of "brazen young huzzies 
In breeches," he is subjected to the siege of a young woman 
"in breeches", who longs for an adventure with an elderly man. 

The lines are delicious and the situations amusing. Royalty, 
$25.00. Price, 75 cents. 



Billeted 



Comedy in 3 acts, by F. Tennison Jesse and H. Harwood. 4 
males, 5 females. 1 easy interior. A charming comedy, con- 
structed with uncommon skill, and abounds with clever lines. 
Margaret Anglin's big success. Amateurs will find this comedy 
easy to produce and popular with all audiences. Royalty, $25.00. 
Price, 60 cents. 



Just Suppose 



A whimsical comedy in 3 acts, by A. E. Thomas, author of 
"Come Out of the Kitchen", etc. 6 males, 2 females. 1 interior, 
1 exterior. Costumes, modern. Plays 2*4 hours. 

It was rumored that during his visit to this country the 
Prince of Wales got away from the pomp of his position and 
appeared for a time under an assumed name. It is on this that 
A. E. Thomas based "Just Suppose". The action takes place 
in Fairview, Va., where Linda Lee Stafford meets George Shipley, 
(in reality the Prince). It is love at first sight, but, alas, 
princes cannot select their mates and thereby hangs a tale 
which Mr. Thomas has woven with infinite charm. The atmos- 
phere of the south dominates the story, touching in its senti- 
ment and lightened with delightful comedy. 

Scored a big hit in New York. Royalty, $25.00. Price, 75 
cents. 
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Daddy Long- Legs 



A charming comedy in 4 acts, by Jean Webster. <S males, 
7 females, and 6 orphans, but, by easy doubling: uf some' char- 
acters, may be played by 1 males, 4 females and 3 orphans, 
, The orphans appear .only, in the first act and may be played, 
by small girls. 4 easy interiors. Costumes modern. Flays 2J£ 
hours. . ^ ' 

The Xew York Times wrote the following : 

"If you will take your pencil and write flown, one below 
the other, the words delightful, charming, sweet, beautiful and 
entertaining, and then draw a line and add them up, the answer 
will be 'Daddy Long-Legs'. To that result you might even add 
brilliant, pathetic and humorous, but the answer even then , 
would be just what it was before^the play which Miss Jean 
Webster has made from her book, 'Daddy Long-Legs'. " To at- 
tempt to "describe the simplicity <and beauty of 'Daddy Long;- 
Legs' W0uhi be like attempting to describe the. first breath of 
Spring after an exceedingly tiresome and hard Winter."* 

Enjoyed a two-years' run in Xew York and was then toured 
for over three years. Royalty, $25.00.- Price, 75 cents. 



To the Ladles 



A hilarious comedy In 3 acts, by ., George -;Sj Kaufman and 
Marc Connelly,*, 1 1 males, 3 females. 3 'interiors. Costumes, 
modern. Plays 2% hours. - ~ . "•>'- - ' 

The authors of "JDuIcy" have divulged a secret known to 
every woman — and to some men, though the men don't admit it. 

The central -figures are youngr Leonard Beebe- and his. wife 
Elsie, a little girl from Mobile. .~J>bnard is the average young 
American clerk, the kind who read all the "Success" stories in 
the magazines and believe them. Elsie has -determined to make 
him something more. She has her hands, ifuJl-s-Teyen has to 
make an after dinner speech for him — but she does it and. the!; 
play:, shows how." " > 

Helen Hayes played Elsie and Otto Kruger impersonated 
Leonard in \ew York, r where it ran a whole season. Here's a 
clean and wholesome play, deliriously funny and altoget'Wr- a 
diverting evening's entertainment. Royalty, $35.00. Price, 75 
cents. - ,. ' ~ _ - ... , 

Three Live Ghosts 

Comedy In , 3 acts hy Frederick Isham . and Max Marcin. 6 
males, 4 'females (2 policemen). 1 interior throughout. Cos- 
tumes, modern. 'Plays'8% hours. - 

"Three Live Ghosts" is brim full ,pf fun and jinmor and is 
sure to keep audiences in gales of laughter. 7 The Sew York 
critics described it as the most ingenious and amusing comedy 
of the season, genuinely funny. It played a full season in' 
New York, then toured the big cities. A lively comedy of merit. 
Royalty, $25.00. Price, 75 cents. 
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Clarence 

Comedy in 4 acts by Booth Tarkingtoii. 5 males, 5 females, 
interiors. Costumes, modern. Plays 2% hours. 

One of the "Ave million", Clarence served where he was sent— 
though it was no further than Texas. Ah. an entomologist hcgj 

found on this side of the ocean — no field for his specialty, &jg 

they set him to driving mules. 

Now, reduced to civil life and seeking a job, he finds a posi 
tion in the home of one Wheeler, a wealthy man with a familji 
And because he'd "been in the army" he becomes, guide, pliilos|| 
opher and friend to the members of that distracted famil; | 
group. Clarence's position is an anomolous one. lie mends th-ffi 
plumbing, tulles the piano, types— off stage — and plays the saxcKj 
phone. And around him revolves such a group of character* 
as only Booth Tarkington could offer. It is a real America! 
comedy, at which the audience ripples with appreciative an<| 
delighted laughter. 

Those marvelous young people, Cora and Bobby, are portraiai 
sketches warranted to appeal to everyone. 

Royalty, ¥35.00. Price, "3 cents. 

The Charm School 

Comedy in 3 acts by Alice Duer Miller and Robert Milton 
fi males. 10 females. (May be played by 5 males and 8 females)! 
(Any number of school girls may be used in the ensembles) 
2 interiors. Costumes, modern. Plays 2% hours. ' 

A young automobile salesman just out of his 'teens inherits | 
girl's school and insists on running it himself, according- to hif 
own ideas, chief of which is that the dominant feature in th 
education of the young girl of today should be CHARM. 

In thelend the young man gives up the school and promise;; 
to wait until the youngest of his pupils reaches a marriagabl 
age. 

"Tbe Charm School" has the freshness of youth, the inspir 
ation of a novel idea, the charm of originality, and wholesome! 
amusing entertainment. We strongly recommend it for higlf 
school production. 

First produced in New York, then toured the country. Tw| 
companies now playing it in England. Royalty, $25.00. ***«! 
75 cents. 
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Farcical comedy in 3 acts. By Fred Jackson^ 7 
females. 1 interior. Modern costumes. Plays 2 Mr hours. Thi 
newest and funniest farce was written by Fred Jackson, th 
well-known story writer, and is backed up by the prestige o ; 
an impressive New York success and the promise of unlimited 
'fun presented' in the most attractive form. A cleverer fare| 
has not been seen for many a long day. "A Full House" Is '\$ 
house full of laughs. Royalty, $25. Price, 75 cents. 
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Just women.a comedy in one act by Colin 
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